82                        AFTER THE WAR

Sparta. Napoleon was defeated after twenty years of varying
fortune when the whole of Europe had united against him
on land, and William II of Germany, after only four years,
when the fresh man and machine-power of the United States
turned the scales in favour of the Allies. But there is no sign
at present of the necessary accession of strength on either
side to break the deadlock in the second great European
war.

The even balance of force between the combatants is
therefore likely to produce a stalemate after many years of
warfare have reduced both sides to a condition of extreme
exhaustion. But it will be a long while before the belligerents
have been sufficiently knocked about to feel that honour is
satisfied, and to realize that a smashing victory is beyond
their grasp; the official 'Three Years War' is surely the in-
vention of some erudite recluse who had been vegetating
peacefully for at least a quarter of a century in a National
Museum when he was abruptly removed last October to
complete the mystic number of nine hundred and ninety-
nine at the Ministry of Information!

Let us hope that, when this state of honourable deadlock
has been finally recognized, the leaders of the belligerent
nations will have the good sense to set about the conclusion
of a peace based on compromise between conflicting claims,
On our side it would be risky to refuse consideration of any
reasonable terms. Quite apart from the terrific strain of pro-
longing the duration of a bitter and protracted struggle, if
we did succeed in driving our enemies into the last ditch they
might in desperation call in the Russians at the price of a
puppet Communist Government actually controlled from
Moscow. And even if we were lucky enough not to find our-
selves on the threshold of a third European war in the twen-
tieth century, it would be difficult indeed to resist the
temptation to impose a Carthaginian peace. There is little
doubt that, in the name of their own security, our French
friends would be inclined to demand conditions which the
common enemy would regard as the acme of humiliation.
How hard it would be for us to refuse our connivance! We t
should find ourselves in a condition of almost organic de-